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T was scarcely to be expected, earnestly though’ it 
might be hoped, that out of Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
comedy, An Unequal Match, the company gathered 
together at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre would succeed 
in scoring a success similar to those which, in the 
dramas of Mr. Robertson, made the reputation of this 
house. In November, 1857, when the play was so 
warmly received at the Haymarket Theatre—as it 
might well be, with its principal réles created by 
Messrs. Farren, Compton, Chippendale, and Buckstone, 
and Miss Amy Sedgwick—playgoers were not accus- 
tomed to criticise the probabilities, and motives, and 
social congruities of a theatrical performance so 
keenly as they have always been asked to do 
under the régume of Mrs. Bancroft. They were 
satisfied with a picture of the manners of the day 
much rougher and more crude—a picture scarcely fitted 
in its detail for examination under the microscope. So 
long asa good situation was arrived at at the end of each 
act, so long as there were introduced a series of characters 
individually capable of effective interpretation upon 
the stage, and so long as, by hook or by crook, a happy 
consummation was provided for the story, there was 
comparatively little demand for symmetry of construc- 
tion, for even balance of tone, or for accuracy of de- 
lineation as regards the ways and thoughts of contem- 
porary society. How far the alteration in taste is 
intrinsically good for the higher interests of the drama, 
we need perhaps scarcely stay here to inquire; it is 
enough to note that the result looked for by the audience 
last Saturday night was very different from that which 
was welcomed at the Haymarket on Saturday, 7th 
November, 1857. 

The dramatic contrast between rustic virtue and 
aristocratic vice which is attempted in An Unequal 
Match is precisely of the calibre to which we are 
accustomed in popular melodrama of the domestic 
order. The conduct by which the blacksmith’s daughter, 
when made mistress of Sir Harry Arncliffe’s home, 
offends both that gentleman and his guests is suggested 
by no subtle study of the lack of sympathy between 
husband and wife; the sketch of daily life at Arncliffe 
Manor is quite after the “ This-is-a-horse” school of 
art. Later on, when it becomes necessary to account for 
Hester’s power to turn the tables upon her husband and 
his friends, the stratagem employed is at once bold 
and clumsy, bearing a strong resemblance to those 
devices of transpontine drama by which suffering inno- 
cence is always allowed to defeat triumphant villainy 
before the curtain falls. We are asked to believe 
that Sir Harry Arncliffe, whose desire in life is to 
“ form” his ill-educated and unconventional bride, leaves 
her at his country-house by herself for a whole year, 
which he spends at Ems in the society of the attractive 
lady who jilted him before his mésalliance with the 
low-born girl, Grazebrook. If Sir Harry were a deli- 
berately bad man, the whole thing would be intelligible 





enough, as it would, indeed, if we were led to believe 
that, after a sort of negative fashion, he had wearied of 
his wife’s society. Neither of these hypotheses, how- 
ever, is borne out by the dialogue, or by the out- 
come of the plot. Sir Harry, indeed, leaves his 
wife because he wishes to spare her the dis- 
covery of his weak state of health, How he 
can honestly think it better to thus run away from 
his newly-married wife for a twelvemonth, without any 
assigned cause, than to confide in her his hopes of re- 
covery at Ems, it is really impossible to comprehend ; 
especially as Lady Arncliffe receives from him the news 
of his intended journey with a loud scream and fainting 
fit. But if Sir Harry Arncliffe’s conduct affords an 
unprofitable puzzle, what shall we say of the behaviour 
of Mrs. Montressor, the evil genuis of the story? This 
lady appears in Act I. to be nothing more than a 
fashionable woman of the world, who, having thrown 
over Sir Harry when he was merely a poor younger son, 
is anxious to entangle him once more now that he is 
a rich baronet. Her jealousy naturally prompts her to 
snub the attachment of Sir Harry and Hester before 
their marriage, and we can understand her drift 
when, early in the piece, she gives the blacksmith’s 
daughter her worldly warning: “My poor girl, 
believe one who knows the world. Such a marriage, 
instead of being a Paradise on earth, would be a 
wretchedness for both of you.” But we know not 
what to make of her and her purpose when, as a guest 
in Lady Arncliffe’s house, she defies that lady to her 
face, and after quarrelling with her over her husband, 
soliloquises, “So, she will have war? Let her take 
the consequences. I’ve sent my point home; I am 
glad of it. I will not retire from the field—I must 
find some pretext to follow him.” Sometimes, indeed, 
it would seem that Mrs. Montressor is a woman whom 
none but a thoroughly debased scoundrel would tolerate, 
at any rate in the home of his wife. And yet the 
relationship of this reckless dame to Sir Harry is, even 
at the end of their year at Ems, perfectly devoid of 
offence, if we may judge by the approving presence of 
their fashionable friends, the Sowerby Honeywoods, and 
the conscious innocence with which Sir Harry meets his 
wife. Lady Arncliffe, suspicious though she is with regard 
to her husband’s old affection for Mrs. Montressor, seems 
to acquiesce in a manner very different from that of the 
impulsive Hester Grazebrook in her husband’s curious 
domestic arrangement. She stops at Arncliffe Manor 
while her husband is—as she thinks—flirting at Ems 
with his lady-love of days gone by ; and her only scheme 
of retaliation consists in her desire. to surprise her hus- 
band by her rapid progress in social accomplishments. 
It is only fair that such Christian forbearance should 
meet with the reward of success ; and accordingly, Lady 
Arncliffe, besides perfecting herself in a society-manner, 
manages to become in one twelvemonth a proficient lin- 
guistand musician. SoSir Harry is, as in duty bound, duly 
astonished at the transformation, whilst Mrs. Montressor 
is duly disgusted. Self-taught virtue has the laugh 
over those who jeered at virtue before it was taught ; 
and the result seems to show that Sir Harry Arncliffe is 
fortunate in having a wife capable of learning hard 
lessons with exceptional ease. If An Unequal Match 
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had a fourth act, this should certainly be devoted to 
showing the Arncliffes’ satisfaction over the possession 
of their singular self-control, which has enabled them to 
turn to good account circumstances that would with any 
one else have infalliably led to a judicial separation. 
The sole attraction found in An Unequal Match, so 
far as this theatre is concerned, was probably the cha- 
racter of the heroine, the two phases of whose character 
bid fair to afford to Mrs. Bancroft, their representative, 
an opportunity for the display of her well-known art, 
both as the impulsive, honest, simple-minded village 
maid, and as the refined, accomplished woman of the 
world, who confounds her enemies in the last act. The ex- 
pectation thusaroused was not doomed to disappointment, 
though there was in Mrs. Bancroft’s Hester Grazebrook 
an occasional lack of sincere heartiness, notwithstanding 
its inevitable charm. Her Hester, who, by the way, 
should scarcely use rings and cambric pocket-handker- 
chiefs, sometimes appeared oppressed by a sense of 
coming evil such as would scarcely be recognised by 
the blacksmith’s daughter; but this was certainly her 
only fault. Hester, as a fine lady, is, if possible, more 
delightfully natural than Hester as “ Grazebrook’s 
wench,” if only we concede the amount of the polish 
which the author has attributed to Lady Arncliffe’s 
brief, but determined, course of study. The incisive- 
ness of her scorn for Mrs. Montressor, and the quiet 
irony of her implied reproach of her husband, give to 
every word in the last scene a fresh weight; and the 
contrast, be its value what it may, has in these hands 
every possible chance of dramatic effect. In other 
particulars the cast is not so satisfactory, for even those 
who most highly appreciate the quality known as 
repose may doubt whether this is not here being 
carried to the verge of monotonous dulness. The 
fault is that of a school rather than of an individual ; 
and for this reason, as well as because the mistake is 
merely the exaggeration of an excellent quality, we 
may refrain from pointing out its most signal 
instances. Miss Kate Phillips, always good in any 
part which suits her, plays with welcome life as 
Bessy Hebblethwaite; whilst Miss Litton, as Mrs. 
Montressor, acquits herself with tact and thorough 
good taste of a most trying and puzzling task. 
Mr. Arthur Cecil works hard over an excellent con- 
ception of Dr. Botcherby, whose Yorkshire dialect is 
upon the whole rather too Scotch, and gives a sug- 
gestion of broken French. Mr. Bancroft’s humour as 
Blenkinsop appeared to surprise many who do not 
realise the sterling art of this comedian, and fancy 
him an inevitable Hawtrey; and Mr. Charles Sugden 
was at any rate quiet and gentlemanlike as Sir Harry. 
By Mr. Deane a small part was cleverly elaborated, and 
Mr. Flockton gave to John Grazebrook all the life that 
was allowed by the circumstances of the production. 


The fondness of London managers and of dramatic 
authors just now for the safe and easy system of adapta- 
tion from the French is illustrated by the fact that at 
two theatres there have been brought out pieces in 
which Mr. Burnand, who in spite of frequent weakness 
has proved the possession of a fund of original humour, 
has been content to rely on borrowed material. For 
the Strand he has adapted MM. Theodore Barriére and 
Lambert Thiboust’s comedy, Aux Crochets Vun 
Gendre; for the Gaiety the farce called L’Homard. 
Of these the former is in every way the more important 
piece of workmanship; it is, indeed, an excellent 
example of the most artistic form of adaptation, whilst 
the Gaiety piece has some of the worst defects belong- 
ing to efforts of its kind. 

The story of Awa Crochets un Gendre is familiar 
to frequenters of the London French plays, inasmuch as 
it has been given here in the course of more than one 
season since its original production at the Vaudeville in 
1864, Itis an elaboration of the idea suggested by the 








words “too much mother-in-law,” and shows how a 
well-meaning young wife contrives, by being over- 
kind to her own relations, to make her happy home 
unbearable either to herself or to her husband. A 
touch of satire is moreover afforded in the fact 
that these superabundant relations behave as ill and 
as ungratefully as possible in return for all the 
charity extended to them in consequence of their 
family ties. There is no very ingenious plot 
connected with the visit of the Barton-Bryces to Mr. 
and Mrs. Percy Lennox, nor with the discomfort which 
the mother-in-law, father-in-law, and friends bring 
upon the happy household of the newly-married couple. 
There is no very fresh incident, and the motive is worked 
out with the utmost simplicity. But Family Ties is 
none the less interesting for this, and is none the less able 
to give occasion to capital acting on the part of several 
members of the Strand company, Old Barton-Bryce, 
for example, and the spirit in which he takes his com- 
mercial ruin, is a truthful study of nature; and the man- 
ner in which he and his family accept kindnesses with a 
grumble, and dwell upon their misfortunes as an excuse 
for their extraordinary behaviour, affords an excellent 
subject for comedy-illustration. Before the Bryces 
have long been in the house which Mr. Percy Lennox 
has tolerantly allowed them to invade, they of 
course manage to destroy all peace in their asylum. 
Their friends, the Pumbletons, speak ill of amiable 
young Lennox behind his back. A _ preposterous 
story of his unfaithfulness is thrust into the 
ears of his foolish young wife, and matters soon 
threaten to come to a dire domestic catastrophe. 
But there is provided in the Baron Victor de Karades 
au influence capable of setting matters straight when 
they are at their most crooked. The Baron is a young 
Frenchman, whose only fault of disposition is his foolish 
ambition to be taken for am Englishman. He is intro- | 
duced presumably in order to give M. Marius a chance 
of distinguishing himself in English comedy; but. his 
presence is so managed as to add to the interest of the 
bright, clever little piece. 

Family Ties is acted capitally by all concerned, and 
the tone of the whole performance rises distinctly above 
that of some recent efforts at this house. Mr. Horace 
Wigan, who makes his appearance here as stage- 
manager, is always useful in his own somewhat limited 
line, and the selfish hypocrisy of old Bryce is just 
one of the things that he can delineate with real 
power. He is, perhaps, a little over-formal and slow, 
but he never allows himself to miss the drift of the 
character. M. Marius, always clever though some- 
times too boisterous and effusive, makes the fullest 
use of his opportunities as the Baron Victor, and Mr. 
W.S. Penley, by a well-sustained assumption of idiotic 
vacuousness, does a great deal with a very small part. Mr. 
J. G, Grahame and Miss Camille Dubois are exceedingly 
pleasant representatives of Mr. and Mrs. Perey Lennox, 
and Mrs. Clouston Foster makes a satisfactory débiit as 
Mrs. Bryce. Of the burlesque by Messrs. Reece and 
Farnie, which follows Family Ties, we need for the 
moment say no more than that its bright effervescence 
proves it worthy its name of Champagne: A Question 
of Phiz. There is not very much substance in it; but 
what substance do you look for in a bottle of sparkling 
wine ? 

If Mr. Burnand’s Family Ties, in its rewritten 
dialogue, its reconstruction in three acts in place of 
four, and its general Englishing—if we may use the 
word—is an illustration of all that is best in adapta- 
tion, the same author’s The Musical Box, produced 
last night at the Gaiety, isan example of the same 
process conducted much less carefully, and with far 
less satisfactory results. Its best feature is the complete 
deodorisation of the amusing French original; and 
for this, at least, we are thankful. But for the 
spirit which is thus unavoidably lost, no new 
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and different spirit is substituted, and the piece 
instead of being a farcical comedy dependent for its 
effect upon quiet humour of interpretation, becomes a 
not very striking farce, calling for much horse-play in 
its representation. Some of the main incidents of 
L’Homard are of course retained, though the lady’s 
visit to the theatre is of course perfectly innocent, and 
the intrigue generally is modified. The sham doctor, 
with his irrepressible musical-box in his pocket, and 
the eminently foolish husband, who has eaten too much 
lobster, have between them some scenes of noisy fun ; 
and of course comedians so practised as Messrs. Terry 
and Royce wring a good many laughs out of their 
audience. But unless we greatly err, The Musical Bow 
will soon be relegated to a fitter and less prominent 
place in the Gaiety programme. 


For a performance of The Rivals at a Globe matinée 
on Saturday, a few words are demanded on account of 
one or two features of the cast. Chief of these was 
the interesting and thoroughly capable Sir Anthony of 
Mr. Ryder, an actor who here gives a revelation of 
rich comedy powers, which have too long been wasted 
over unsuitable labours. The Captain Absolute, too, of 
Mr. C. H. Warner, was full of pleasant dash; and 
these two performers, with the aid of Mrs. Stirling as Mrs. 
Malaprop, caused the best scenes of the play to go admir- 
ably. Of Lydia Languish Miss Ritta made far too little. 
Mr. Macklin, however, and Miss Compton, in the poor 
characters of Falkland and Julia, were decidedly good, 
though the young lady has a good deal of nervousness 
to get rid of. Mr. Righton was a Bob Acres without 
much mirth in his composition, but commendably un- 
obtrusive. On the whole the performance possessed 
genuine interest, albeit Mr. H. J. Byron’s promised 
epilogue was of the nature of a “ sell,” being utterly in- 
significant and devoid of apparent purpose. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 
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AST week Mr. Irving appeared at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Bradford, as Hamlet and Richard III. 
“From scene to scene, as this new reading of Hamlet’s 
character was unfolded, the house,” the Observer states, 
“rang with applause, often hushed by the strong 
desire not to lose a word, but breaking out again with 
vigour when the curtain fell on each act, and when the 
actor could come forward to bow his acknowledgments. 
The character is one that improves upon acquaintance, 
and those who saw Mr. Irving during the first ‘run’ of 
Hamlet at the Lyceum, who saw him at the subsequent 
revival there, and who saw him yesterday, could not but 
mark the real advancement at each successive stage. 
All the genius was there at the first, but with ex- 
tended practice and continued thought the whole 
impersonation has been mellowed and refined, until now 
one has to be hypercritical to find its faults,” “English 
critics,” says the Chronicle, “declare that Mr. Irving’s is 
the most human Hamlet they have ever known, and weare 
bound to say that we recognised a more natural repre- 
sentation of the part than we have ever observed in 
other gentlemen who have been set down as great de- 
lineators of what the Prince of Denmark is really 
intended to be. The strife of emotions in the scene 
with Ophelia—the passionate tenderness which shines 
through his ravings—roused the house last night, as it 
did the people in London on his first appearance in the 
character, to enthusiasm, which was intensified by the 
fire of the play-scene. Throughout the character was 
splendidly and artistically sustained.” ‘* Mr. Irving’s 





detractors,” says the Yorkshire Post, “have been 
terribly severe upon his mannerisms and his physical 
peculiarities, and, occasionally, it seems to us, they have 
gone beyond the bounds of fair criticism. The best 
court of appeal from criticism of this sort is formed 
by the educated public and earnest students of the 
drama; and having appealed to this supreme court, 
Mr. Irving has, without difficulty, managed to get the 
decision of the court below reversed. The highest 
honours which any actor can receive have been paid 
him ; and writers and thinkers of the’ highest calibre 
have, without hesitation, recognised the earnest and 
careful study shown by Mr. Irving, and have been 
under the spell of his marvellous power. The man- 
nerisms are there, but when one begins to criticise, 
some scene is played or some passage is delivered in a 
manner which perfectly electrifies the audience. In cer- 
tain passages of Mr. Irving’s Hamlet, criticism becomes 
impossible ; he seems to wait till he has the opportunity 
of making certain effects, and when the time comes the 
point is made in a manner which betokens the posses- 
sion of genius—at least, if we are not allowed the use of 
this word, we are unable to find another which shall 
convey to the reader any idea of the effect created. 
There is no actor on the stage who possesses such strong 
dramatic instincts as does Mr. Irving, or who thinks 
out the details of the leading Shaksperian characters in 
the same scholarly way. Mr. Irving conveys to us the 
idea of a deep and earnest student, who, having brought 
his great intelligence to bear upon certain characters, 
endeavours to bring his conception as a whole before an 
audience, and, failing where actors of less ability would 
succeed, succeeds triumphantly where every other actor 
on the stage would fail. Hamlet is, of course, an 
exceptional part, and the phases of the character are so 
wonderful and varied that it is impossibie for one actor, 
however infinite his resources, to completely realise the 
student’s ideal. But we have seen so many Hamlets of 
what is called the ‘ good old school,’ whose only quali- 
fications are the possession of a good figure, a 
sonorous voice, and a pump-handle method of elocu- 
tion, who speak the lines without giving us one single 
emotion, that we are grateful to Mr. Irving not 
only for giving us something resembling a human being, 
but for reaching our feelings very strongly indeed, and 
for suggesting innumerable points which are the result 
of his own ripe study. We have said that a perfect 
Hamlet is an impossibility, but we must not forget, in 
justice to Mr. Irving, that the appreciation and know- 
ledge of Shakspere has very much increased of late 
years, and that an actor who now essays the part of 
Hamlet or Macbeth has a far more difficult task than 
in the old days when Shakespeare was less read. Now 
we have Shakspere read in our schools, and in the local 
examinations in connection with the Universities, a 
play by the immortal poet forms every term a subject 
for study. It is not too much to say that there is a 
possibility of Shakspere’s plays being soon as well 
understood in England as they have long been under- 
stood in Germany. Thus the actor of the present day 
is subjected to very severe tests as compared with the 
actors of bygone times; and, indeed, it is possible that 
if playgoers now could witness the performances of 
Edmund Kean and the Kembles, they would not fall 
down and worship blindly, as did their forefathers, but 
would come to the conclusion that, while there was 
much that was deserving of the very highest praise, 
there was also a great deal that was only moderately 
good, and something which was positively bad. With 
this idea in view, we must not withhold a full meed of 
praise to Mr. Irving, whose intelligent, earnest, 
scholarly, and often powerful performance of Hamlet 
stands alone at this time.” Mr. Irving subsequently 
played Richard III., and in this character sensibly 
confirmed the impression produced by his Hamlet. On 
Friday night he appeared as Hamlet at York. 
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The regular dramatic season at the Birmingham 
Theatre Royal was inaugurated by the production of 
As You Like It, with Miss Neilson as Rosalind. 
“ With a degree of intelligence and talent which fairly 
passes the indefinable border line that separates mere 
cleverness from real genius,” says the Daily Gazette, 
*‘ Miss Neilson has, by assiduous cultivation of the 
details of her art, succeeded in attaining the very front 
rank in the highest walk of her profession, and has had 
the additional good fortune of securing, to an extent 
almost unequalled, the warm appreciation of the public, 
both in this country and America. Perhaps in no cha- 
racter does she figure to better advantage than in 
Rosalind. The arch vivacity of the high-spirited but 
withal love-sick maiden, the perfection which pervades 
what, for want of a better term, we must style the three 
depths of the histrionic art involved in the assump- 
tion by Rosalind, already disguised as a youth, 
of what her vivid imagination might make of an im- 
provised Rosalind, were alike admirable. In the third 
act, where Orlando is unmercifully bantered by his dis- 
guised lady-love, Miss Neilson’s impersonation, through- 
out characterised by the excellence we have before tes- 
tified to, reached its climax, and must have satisfied 
the most exacting of critics. She was, on the whole, 
very well supported, notably by Mr. H. B. Conway, 
whose rendering of Orlando was careful, artistic, and 
in every way admirable. Occasional traces of the 
actor’s recent practice in modern comedy were now and 
then forthcoming; but in the most trying portions of 
the play Mr. Conway, rising fully to the occasion, 
showed at his best, and his performance merits the 
warmest eulogy. As Jaques, Mr. Clynds was satisfac- 
tory on the whole, his conception of the character erring 
slightly in an excessive preponderance being given to 
the ‘melancholy’ phase of the character. Besides, 
melancholy does not necessarily mean monotone.” On 
Tuesday and Thursday Romeo and Juliet was given, 
and on Friday and Saturday Measure for Measure. 
Miss Helen Barry played in Led Astray at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre in the same town. 

Miss Ada Cavendish opened an engagement at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, as Rosalind, 
afterwards appearing as Juliet. “In many respects,” 
says the Evening Albion, * Miss Cavendish is suited to 
the character, and her delineation of it, though not in 
any way new, was natural, captivating, and successful. 
In the balcony scene she looked the character, as well 
as acted it with perfect grace, sweet coyness, and artless 
coquetry. But in the boudoir scene, when told of 
Romeo’s banishment, she rose to all the tragic force of 
the character, and displayed an intensity of emotion 
and grandeur of feeling that evoked repeated enthu- 
siastic plaudits. We are not able to say very much in 
praise of the remaining characters of the play. Mr. 
Boyne, as Romeo, was not a success.” Miss Cavendish 
next appeared as Lady Teazle, and on Friday as Mercy 
Merrick. The piece de résistance at the Alexandra 
Theatre was Mr. Walker’s new drama Twine the 
Plaiden. The Amphitheatre achieved a distinct 
success by reviving Mr. Boucicault’s Formosa, 
and an almost literal version of M. Sardou’s Patrie 
drew large numbers of playgoers to the Theatre 
Royal. 

Mr. Buckstone was at Nottingham, Mr. Charles 
Mathews at Blackpool and afterwards at Wigan, Miss 
Jenny Lee at Manchester, Mr. Jefferson at Brighton, 
Mdlle. Beatrice at Bristol, Mr. Charles Dillon at Cam- 
bridge, Miss Carlotta Leclercq at Exeter, Mr. Vernon, 
with Miss Swanborough, at Glasgow, Mr. Barry 
Sullivan at Worcester, The Pink Dominos company 
at Halifax, Madame Rose Hersee at Manchester, Mr. 
Forrester at Preston, Mrs. Rousby at Scarborough, the 
Vokes family at Sheffield, Mr. Pitt’s False Shame 


company at Portsmouth, and Miss Vivla Dacre at 
Wolverhampton. 





IN PARIS. 


Sanaa 


HE programme of the Théatre du Vaudeville has 
had to be changed much sooner than we antici- 
pated. MM. Cormon and Beauplan’s Pierre, with 
which the season of 1877-8 at this house was opened, 
was an example of an unpleasant subject unsym- 
pathetically and infelicitously treated, and as it imme- 
diately followed such a piece as Dora, its defects 
were felt all the more keenly. Its place is now 
taken by a revival of Les Vivacités du Capitaine 
Tic, a piece remembered by habitués of the old 
Vaudeville Théatre of the Place de la Bourse as 
having served to display the talents of M. Felix to 
particular advantage. The chief part is now undertaken 
by M. Dieudonné, who very happily combines comic 
force with refinement of style. The names of Mdlle. 
Réjane, M. Parade, Madame Alexis, and M. Boisselot 
likewise appear in the cast, which is in all respects 
adequate. The entertainment also includes a one-act 
comedy, by M. De Quatrelles, entitled Le Premier 
Avril. The heroine of this piece, Antoinette, the 
daughter of a Marquis living amongst the Pyrenees, 
has, like the great Napoleon, expunged the word “ fear ” 
from her vocabulary, and good humouredly tells her 
cousin and lover, Etienne, that she will not give him her 
hand (her heart, as the audience soon discover, is already 
his) until she can be terrified into calling for assistance. 
In this case, as the fates and M.de Quatrelles will have 
it, the course of true love runs much smoother than 
usual. It is the Ist of April, and Antoinette is con- 
templating from her window the mountain scenery 
about her father’s chateau. Two men, having the 
appearance of Spanish peasants, approach the 
house and effect an entrance at the same window 
by means of a rope-ladder. Antoinette facilitates 
their operations, not for a moment doubting that 
Etienne, on the principle that all is fair in love and 
war, has hired them to frighten her into crying out. In 
point of fact, however, the intruders are real robbers, 
and have come to obtain possession of a money-chest 
which the Marquis is popularly supposed to keep in 
the chateau. Discovering her mistake as soon as they 
confront her, Antoinette, with more presence of mind 
than young ladies of her age usually exhibit, feigns 
extreme imbecility ; and the robbers, instead of poniard- 
ing her on the spot, simply gag her and tie her 
to a bed-post. But before they can secure the money- 
chest a domestic comes in and releases her; she raises 
an alarm, and accordingly becomes the property of the 
fortunate Etienne. The robbers, to the shame of the 
guardians of the peace be it said, get clear away, but as 
the piece is of such slight pretensions it might be too 
much to expect strict poetical justice should be done. 
The title of the piece is derived from three words which 
the supposed imbecile, with quiet but pointed satire, 
writes on a card in answer toa question from the robbers 
— Poissons d’Avril.” The acting is extremely good. 
Mdlle. Bartet is sufficiently arch and piquant as the lion- 
hearted yet amiable heroine ; the robbers find adequate 
representatives in M. Joumand and M. Michel, and 
M. Munré and M. Train, as the Marquis and Etienne 
respectively, do as well as can be expected with some- 
what colourless and conventional characters. The 
piece, it should be added, is written with care and 
many touches of humour. Les Vivacités du Capi- 
taine Tie will not have a place in the bills very long, 


as, in default of promising novelties, the manager 
intends to reproduce Dora. 








IN VIENNA. ° 
F we had a kind of “ births, marriages, and deaths 
column,” in which to record the appearance and 
fate of plays, we should be puzzled to know under what 
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head our announcement of Die Reise nach Riva, at the 
Burgtheater, should be placed. It is just born, it is 
devoted to matrimony—and it is, we hope, doomed 
with faint praise to die. The play is a three-act 
comedy, for which Herr Adolph Wilbrandt is respon- 
sible. Its hero is an art professor, named Fridolin— 
a man of forty, in the prime of life. He himself 
has no high opinion of his intellectual ability, 
and indeed this is the best and only evidence in favour 
of it that we find. A second-hand genius, he has con- 
sumed the contents of books, but his store of quotations 
from them testify to his lack of original thought. He 
would have been, like many professors, nobody, had he 
not learnt to read, and had not others been good enough 
to think and write for him. “ Gdéethe says ”—“Shak- 
spere says”—such is perforce the preface of his ex- 
pressions of wisdom, thought, and humour. His 
earnest attachment to, and interest in, his pupils 
does not atone for his thorough unfitness 
to educate them. No slight disqualification may be 
attributed to the singular crotchet forming the subject 
of the comedy. Doubting as to whether we rightly 
catch the author’s meaning, we may state the odd 
theory of the professor to be, that his mind is—or, 
rather, let us suppose the two hemispheres of his brain 
are—of different sexes, and exist in heimliche Ehe, or in 
a state of mental matrimony. He believes that—well, it 
is not easy to formulate his belief, enough to say it 
seems to be the result of a process of funny sublima- 
tion in the German mind of an idea common to the 
ancients, but applied by them to physical rather than 
psychological freaks of nature. The insuperable diffi- 
culty of one half of the professional mind pursuing its 
natural bent, without being, as it were, “pulled up” 
for conjugal disloyalty by the ever-present other half, 
affords the plot of a play the details of which are 
scarcely worth describing. Fridolin half falls in love 
with the governess of his little niece; his brother, a 
hypochondriacal clergyman, and Leopold, a young 
doctor and former pupil, are also enamoured of her, 
but retire in favour of the professor, whose peculiarly 
constituted mind eventually withdraws him too from 
the field. Having algeady said this play was doomed, 
let us now change the Saxon for the more thoroughly 
Anglicised Latin verb of dramatic. art, add that the 
fate is deserved, and then congratulate actors, audience, 
and critics on the probable absence hereafter of such a 
work from the stage. 

On Saturday, the Theater an der Wien reopened 
after five months’ close time. It would have been 
indeed lamentable if this pretty theatre, endowed with 
a past rich in artistic memories, had fallen a victim to 
precarious conditions, and become, as was once threa- 
tened, a prosaic custom-house. The advent of Director 
Steiner and his supporters has averted this evil, and 
may bring prosperity to the falling house. He has 
determined to assimilate the prices of entrance to 
those of the Stadttheater, has engaged a fresh 
company, and arranged for the production of 
some new pieces amongst which are the following 
works :—Faure St. Laurent, by Offenbach ; Blindekuh, 
by Johann Strauss; Das verwunschene Schloss, by 
Milléckar; Vicomte von Létoriéres, by Adolphe 
Miiller, senior; Zaffarulla, by the Brussels composer 
Reykers; Die Jagd nach Millionen (Trente millions 
des Gladiateurs), adapted by Emil Landsberg ; 
Wansche und Trawme, by Jacobson, and Robinson 
Crusoe, by Offenbach. Next month a new burlesque 
by O. F. Berg will appear, and other attractions are 
offered. ; 

The popular Sunday afternoon performances recom- 
menced on Sunday at the Stadttheater with Shakspere’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Mendelssohn’s music. 
The prices of admission are reduced by one-half. This 
mode of enlivening the second half of the Sabbath- 
day works well in Paris, as any unprejudiced English- 
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man will admit, who has paid his two francs for' a stall 
amongst the clean and happy bourgeois families to be 
found so ingenuously charmed with the higher class of 
plays presented to them in the theatres at that low price 
on their welcome and by no means ill-spent Dimanche. 
The Germans seem to equally appreciate this national 
profanity, which is so painful to all our strait-minde1 
countrymen. 





IN COLOGNE. 
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+ age rejoicings in welcome of the Emperor have been 

unfavourable to the theatres, and Lessings’s cele- 
brated Minna von Barnhelm was performed to an 
almost empty house, while a beautiful play by Benedix, 
called Ein Lustspiel (A Comedy), although most admir- 
ably put upon the stage, failed to attract the public 
from the illuminated streets. Rosenmiiller und Finke 
not so undeservedly shared the same fate. But the 
holiday week ended, and Monday saw a thoroughly 
good representation of Shakspere’s Merchant of Venice 
on the boards of the Stadttheater. Herr Hermann 
has carefully studied the part of Shylock, which he 
played last season with ever-increasing aptitude, and 
his reading was now greatly improved. He is a charac- 
ter actor, with fine powers of observation and dramatic 
ability, which often only carries him too far. Never- 
theless, he kept his exuberance of acting within proper 
limits as Shylock, and was especially excellent in the 
trial scene. This was naturally, simply, and intelligibly 
done, without the false pathos customarily imparted to 
it. If in the earlier scene, between Shylock and Tubal, 
the poet’s humour was imperfectly expressed, the repre- 
sentative of Tubal was alone toblame. With important 
and insignificant réles Herr Hermann takes equal 
pains, and the result proves him to be a real ac- 
quisition to the company. The Bassanio of Herr 
Bergmann was highly commendable. Refined and amus- 
ing in the last scene, Fraulein Mariot, as Portia, was 
somewhat too impassive when her suitors came to the 
rich heiress, and she watched their choice of the caskets 
with an indifference that showed her knowledge of the 
matrimonial fate secured for her by the author. Our 
readers may remember the finished acting of Miss Ellen 
Terry during this somewhat difficult situation, when 
every slight change of the classically graceful attitudes, 
or inflection of the strange, full, somewhat unmusical, 
yet ever impressively modulated voice, peculiar to the 
family of which she is a member, betrayed the varying 
feelings of the lady whose happiness is being drawn for 
in the “lottery of her destiny.” But, indeed, Germany 
might be challenged to produce a truer Portia than the 
one who appeared at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre a 
year or two ago. Herr Pochmann, obscured as the 
Prince of Morocco, looked a less formidable and more 
natural personage than that rather vainglorious and yet 
ineligible potentate usually seems, But, on the other 
hand, so colourless, stiff, and inanimate was Antonio, 
that the deadly forfeit might, indeed, have been paid 
by the debtor and due to the creditor before the curtain 
rose. The Jessica of Fraulein Bertens scarcely deserved 
Lorenzo’s eulogy, but that “little serubbed boy. . . the 
judge’s clerk,” Fraulein Bertina, well deserved her ring. 
The scenery and decorations were new and in good taste, 
but the Germans are too respectful to traditional 
costume. 





IN MILAN. 


oo) ed 


HE favourite and excellent Manzoni Theatre is 
again on the high level.of its traditions, and one 
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of the best nights of the present Carnival season was 
that spent in it on the 23rd ultimo by a large, de- 
lighted, and enthusiastic audience. L’Orfanella di 
Lowood, is a new drama by Michelis, inspired, as our 
readers will be pleased to perceive, by “Jane Eyre,” 
our famous novel, “ veramente bello, ingegnoso, 
interessantismo,” as a Milanese theatrical critic 
acknowledges in the melodious language of 
praise. But the dramatist has arrived at Miss M. 
Bronté’s work by a circuitous route indeed, he having 
translated into Italian a German dramatic version of the 
English romance. The play, like most such productions 
founded on novels, is an elaborate composition, with 
melodramatic effects and long descriptions of com- 
plicated antecedents. The style in which it is 
written is barbarous. In spite of these great and 
inherent defects, there are very beautiful scenes 
and well-drawn characters, especially those of Jane 
Eyre, and of the surly, misanthropical, contradictory 
Lord Rochester. The latter was a wonderful creation 
of the leading performer, Lavaggi, who brought to the 
representation that natural ease and vis comica peculiar 
to this great actor. He was loudly applauded, and 
called and recalled a number of times. Signora Boc- 
comini was natural and eloquent, while all the rest did 
well. 

A new opera by Maestro Pasta, Ata-Hualpa, ap- 
peared on the evening of the 27th ult. at the Dal 
Verme. It was received with loud, but conventional 
and indiscriminate applause. The libretto is one of 
the best works from the pen of Ghislanzoni; it is 
original and full of fine situations. The music, how- 
ever, lacks originality, and when it even assimilates 
certain Peruvian airs, falls into imitation of Meyerbeer’s 
LT’ Africaine, but the most flagrant imitation is that of 
Verdi’s first style, with an exaggeration of effects, 
without the marked originality and genius of that 
composer. There is no morceau of Ata-Hualpa 
free from crescendo passages, ending in a wild scream 
on the final notes. Vulgarity and sometimes also 
triviality predominate. The instrumental part is 
rendered noisy and deafening through the continuous 
sound of brass instruments. Nevertheless, Pasta has 
some skill, and occasionally quits the beaten track, but 
these departures are rare. The chorus and Peruvian 
measures of the first act form a good introduction. A 
grand march contains some creditable movements, and a 
funeral march is good and somewhat new, but the public 
did not pay much attention to it. The baritone, Carbone, 
as King Ata-Hualpa, sang in good style, correctly, and 
fervently. Signora Mocoro sometimes lost her voice, 
sometimes her ear, probably from nervousness, during 
the first act, but recovered those rather necessary organs 
afterwards, and was more satisfactory, displaying some 
amount of dramatic intelligence. The tenor has 
natural rather than artificial qualifications, and seems 
an untrained singer. Our summary of the libretto 
may be reserved for another number. 

The manager of the Scala has published the pro- 
gramme of the special performances in which Patti 
will appear during November next. Four operas are 
named :—Traviata, Faust, Il Barbiere, and Trovatore. 

Musical society mourns the death of the Countess 
Francesca Nava, who had a passionate love of music, 
and was a kindly generous friend of those who professed 
the art. She herself composed works enriched with 
inspiration and learning, and has left some trios and 
sonate for violin and pianoforte, and compositions of 
merit for two pianofortes. Her style was the classical, 
which she adored. Good music was often performed at 
her house, and to be a musician always ensured a cour- 
teous reception there. She set a high example to those 
of her countrywomen who forget the ancestral glory 
once gained by the Italian aristocracy through their 
noble patronage and cultivation of the arts. 

At the Teatro dal Verme, I Premessi Sposi continues, 





and continues to improve on each representation. The 
new season will commence with Forza del Destino of 
Verdi, then Norma, Il Ballo in Maschera, and, as a 
great attraction, La Lina, the latest opera of Ponchielli, 
which is said to be a kind of version of Savoiarda. Itisa 
good programme, and the very names of the artists 
promise much. Some of them are le donne Brambilla- 
Ponchielli, Ponti, and Dall’ Armi, the tenor Ronconi, the 
baritone De Veiga, and the bass Junca. The Aliprandi 
company are gradually filling the Manzoni Theatre, 
which has suffered much from recent void. They have 
successfully played the Onesti, by Torelli; La Donna 
e lo Scettico, by Ferrari; Boccaccio, by Bettoli ; 
A tempo, by Montecorboli, and some farces that 
Casali, with his unique and rare comic vigour, made 
most exhilarating. 

A new drama, by Signor Salvestri, called Dopo la 
Colpa (After the Fault), was rehearsed on the evening 
of the 12th instant at the Commenda Theatre. It is a 
decidedly interesting work. Defects—many defects—are 
apparent throughout, and the fourth act is ill-conceived, 
but it has lively thrilling action that always holds the 
attention and often stirs the feelings of the spectator. 
The author has true dramatic instinct. His play runs 
rapidly, the scenes work from the central idea, and the 
dialogue, although not brilliant, is dramatically effec- 
tive. Some members of the Dondini Company—NSignora 
Paladini, Signor Ande, and Dondini himself—have the 
best characteristics of meritorious actors. 

The performances at the Santa Radegondaare severely 
condemned by a critic entitled to respect, who writes : 
“T saw Lucia di Lammermoor announced, but had 
not courage to go there, nor have I repented of my 
prudence, although I read in the newspapers and have 
been told by every one that the execution of Donizetti’s 
masterpiece was really capital. I would that the 
absolute indifference of the public might put an end to 
this deplorable exhibition of the principal artists in the 
inferior theatres; those artists singing for nothing or 
paying to sing only the more disclose the base greed 
of the speculation, dishonour art, the disgust of the 
public, and cause many disappointments, waste both 
time and money. This is a plague of art that 
becomes ever greater, and that has spread alarm- 
ingly in Milan. Strangers who come here rightly 
form the saddest ideas of the condition ’of our theatres, 
and of the artistic capacities of virtuosi of song that 
do not even know their do, ra, mi, and yet set themselves 
to sing the most difficult scores of Rossini, Bellini, Doni- 
zetti, and Verdi. 

At the Fossati Theatre, the Piedmontese company 
cause crowded houses, especially when they play the 
new piece, LZ Bibi, by a very young author, Mario Leoni. 
The other evening the theatre was like a “ beaker full 
of the warm South,” although that, by the way, is an 


unhappy similitude, inasmuch as the piece is a drama 
denouncing drams. 








IN ROME. 


—_—So— 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the production at the 
Paris Théatre Lyrique of La Clé d’Or, a musical 
version of Octave Feuillet’s “ Roman d’un Jeunne 
Homme Pauvre,” a comedy evidently founded on the 
same novel appears for the first time before a Roman 
audience, in the Teatro Valle, as Marito amante della 
moglie,” a title which, however epigrammatic, is more 
blunt, and less gracefully suggestive, than the name 
of the French piece. Signor G. Giacosa deserves 
credit for having neither translated nor merely 
adapted the romance for the boards, although 


\ he has borrowed the central idea of it; as indeed 
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Signor Marenco had already done in a play that at- 
tracted no notice, while this comedy is a success. Even 
the central idea, however, is reshaped, and, we think, 
suffers in this change of form. The cause of separation 
between the husband and wife on their wedding day is 
altered. In La Clé @Or, the plot of which we de- 
scribed last week, the bride overhears her hus- 
band confess to a friend that the marriage is 
merely de convenance, and not of affection, on 
his part, whereupon she is resolved it shall be also 
a marriage of ceremonial merely, until he learns 
to love her. In Marito amante della moglie the 
bridegroom leaves his wife of an hour, because a 
false and anonymous letter tells him that he has been 
entrapped into matrimony through the designs of a 
duke who loves the lady, and is actuated by the basest 
hopes. The critics rightly wonder that the husband, 
instead of remaining by the side of his bride to defend 
her from such evil, and protect his own honour, 
prefers thus to depart. By good fortune the countess, 
however, although thus abandoned, meets the advances 
of the ducal traitor with indignation. She is fortified 
by virtue and conjugal faith. Yet many flies buzz 
around her. One old and comic, yet amorous, gentle- 
man, whom it is little credit to resist. More dangerous 
another—il cav. Maurizio; so much so, indeed, that the 
countess, dropping her fan, seems to capitulate, but he 
does not pick up the sign of surrender. He is an in- 
genuous character, who, not pressing his opportunities, 
loses his victory. The fan is, however, taken up instead 
by Count Ottavio, the husband, returned to his country 
after ten years’ absence. The couple at first do not 
know each other, but after a while the husband re- 
cognises his wife and begins to lay siege to her heart. 
He struggles with two opposite feeling, and herein the 
author has give a new aspect toa worn subject. Ottavio 
desires to be loved by the Countess, who happens not 
to recognise him, but, on the other hand, he fears as a 
lover to win her affection, and so disgrace himself in 
his other capacity of husband. Such is the point of a 
play that runs through three very long acts, devoid of 
much incident, but sustained by its admirable con- 
struction and lively dialogue. Signor Giacosa has the 
highest advantage over the greater number of 
Italian playwrights, for he frequents the best society, 
and understanding it thoroughly reproduces its man- 
ners and language. He was fortunate in having his 
comedy performed by the Pietriboni company, a model 
troupe of excellent actors, quite unsurpassed in Italy, 
who play together with great unanimity. He was 
unfortunate in being absent from the crowded house 
that wished to give him an ovation. A new comedy, 
by Gallina, 71 Primo Passo, dealing with an episode 
in the life of the dramatist Goldoni, has been produced 
also at the Valle. The new semi-serious opera J/ 
Pronosticanto Fanatico, by Pascueci, was presented 
for the first time at the Argentina Theatre on the 
24th inst. It was probably written some ten or twelve 
years'ago, and has been lately retouched. The libretto is 
monotonous and prolix like Girand’s comedy, from 
whence it is derived. There is, however, good 
music in the composition—some original and fanciful 
some common-places and borrowed melodies, and many 
praiseworthily-scored morceauz. Pascucci is a maestro 
acquainted with the secrets of his art, and his instru- 
mentation is correct and graceful. Cornets in unison 
with the voice and obtrusive trombones are, however, 
indisereetly encouraged. He should be satisfied with 
the reception of his opera. It was not enthusiastic, but 
applause was frequent throughout the performance. 
The public believe him capable of greater and even 
better things. Jl Pronosticante has been rather too 
hurriedly put upon the stage, and the composer should 
be grateful to both orchestra and the chief singers, 
whose combined efforts did wonders to remedy this mis- 
fortune. ; 





IN NEW YORK. 





HERE is bad news from New York. Mr. Daly, of 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, is a bankrupt, partly 
owing, no doubt, to the unexpected liberality with 
which he always insisted upon paying his company and 
producing his pieces. He had for some time struggled 
on in the hope that fortune would favour him, but the 
hope was not realised. His rivals, on-the other hand, 
seem as prosperous as the conditions under which they 
work will allow. 

Mdlle. Aimée began what she declares is to be her 
farewell American season at Booth’s Theatre on the 
12th, with one of the best houses (wherein the foreign 
element was naturally in the ascendant) of the season, 
and unquestionably the best troupe of the kind that has 
been assembled in America. Lecocq’s familiar Petite 
Mariée was the piece chosen for the début of such of 
the artists connected with the troupe who are new 
to an American audience, The piece itself was 
mounted and dressed with a perfection as delightful 
as rare, and the performance throughout was sustained 
and harmonious. Mdlle. Aimée herself, though mani- 
festly suffering from the annoyance of a cold, was 
sufficiently up even to the Aimée standard to 
win—and deserve—hearty applause. In her two effects, 
the duos of the second and third acts, she was par- 
ticularly successful, and introduced a tenor and baritone, 
Messrs. Mollard and Jouard—artists to be praised alike 
for their singing, acting, and dressing. Mdlle Aimée 
also achieved considerable success in La Fille de 
Madame Angot and La Jolie Parfumeuse. “ Mdlle. 
Aimée, as Rose Michon,” says the World, “was as 
sprightly as ever. She is gradually getting over her 
last -week’s hoarseness, and is herself again. Her 
coquettish song of ‘La Buescambille’ had to be sung 
three times before the audience rested satisfied, and 
when she sung ‘ Pretty as a Picture,’ at the end of the 
third act, her hearers grew so enthusiastic that only 
when the song had been repeated three times were they 
satisfied. Mdlle. Mario is increasing nightly in favour. 
Her naive impersonation of Bavolet was greatly ad- 
mired.” 

Robinson Crusoe was presented by the Lydia 
Thompson troupe for the first time in America on the 
same evening at Wallack’s Theatre. In the words of 
the World, “ Miss Thompson was a pretty picture in 
her snow-white tunic simulating goat’s hair, and as such 
is the brightest memory of the evening.” One of the 
critics writes from what he calls the standpoint of legs. 
“ Emily Duncan’s are well-shaped but too long; little 
Ella Chapman’s cunning but too nervous and sinewy ; 
Lena Melville’s (half concealed by Turkish trousers) 
well shaped but inclined to stumpiness; Alice Burville’s 
(only exhibited to the knee) well proportioned, delicate 
in the ankle and plump at the calf; Kate Everleigh’s 
only pretty from the knee down; Marie Williams’s, 
which were most generously displayed, perfect in elance- 
ment and rotundity. This young lady is the female 
success of the piece among the new comers.” 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Williamson appeared at the 
Union Square Theatre, on the 16th, in Struck Oil. 
The World says :—* It is the entirely individual way 
in which this plot is carried out by the Williamsons 
which makes the play attractive—and it is exceptionally 
attractive in both its humour and its seriousness, The 
antics of Stofel as a recruit are droll enough, and it is 
almost wholly a reasonable drollery, quite the opposite 
of the maniacal sort which is customary with the 
ordinary ‘* Dutch comedians’ hereabouts. And 
when he comes back and changes from a lunatic 
into a maniac, and again into the old John Stofel, the 
changes are all done admirably, and the proper spirit 
goes into each difficult part without lagging. The 
ascent of the oil-derrick by the wild old man, who a 
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moment before has been as vacant and as quietly 
melancholy as Rip Van Winkle, and his terrible fall of 
a moment afterwards constitute, a realistic bit that is 
rather too painful in its detail, but it is well done. 
Mrs. Williamson, too, keeps well on a level with her 
husband. Her laugh is a happy possession in itself, 
and the bits of seriousness turned in all in a jumble 
together with the most hair-brained and delightful 
levity are not to be resisted. She sang several songs 
last evening, and danced once very charmingly in the 
short dress and bright bodice that have been mentioned.” 

A new play entitled Secret Service; or, McParlan 
the Detective, dramatised from Allan Pinkerton’s 
book, The Molly Magwires, was produced at the 
Grand Opera House on the evening of the 17th ult. 
for the first time. Secret Service consists of a 
prologue and four acts, requires thirty-nine cha- 
racters, exclusive of citizens, policemen, and Mollies, 
and has a number of situations and scenes that are 
startling indeed. In the prologue there is a murder, not 
to speak of the wreck of a railway train. James 
MeParlan, alias McKennan, the detective (Mr. H. W. 
Mitchell), appears first in the drama proper, and, not- 
withstanding his early initiation into the organisation of 
the “ Molly Maguires,” is unable to prevent the tragedy 
in the first act, two midnight assassinations in the 
third act, and a homicide in the first degree in the 
fourth. Mr. Mitchell, who is the star of the piece, 
occasionally obliges with a song and jig, alternating 
with the comic Duchman (Jule Keene). The hit of 
the piece is the wake of Dan Kelly, one of the Mollies, 
who is supposed to succumb to a stray pistol-shot, but 
who comes to life at the end of the wake and lives to 
be hung. It is, perhaps, needless to remark that the 
gods were delighted, and demanded repetitions of the 
funny songs, the wake, and the principal murders. 
The play concluded with the arraignment of the Mollies 
and the announcement of the District-Attorney that 
“it was all owing to the National Detective Agency of 
Allan Pinkerton, of Chicago”—a final advertisement, 
for which the play was perhaps constructed. 





IN SAN FRANCISCO. 





HE encouraging and most pronounced success 
achieved by Madame Helena Modjeska on her 

first appearance at the California Theatre in Adrienne 
Lecouvreur was sustained and added to during the 
second week of her engagement. Her second part was 
Juliet, in which she was not so linguistically perfect 
as in Adrienne. ‘“ Nevertheless,” the Mail says, 
“she obtained a most complete triumph. It is, of 
course, inevitable that she should be judged in a 
measure by the standard that has been set up 
by Miss Neilson, who has hitherto been ac- 
counted the very queen of Juliets, and as 
Madame Modjeska’s style of acting is in many particu- 
lars very different from that of Miss Neilson’s, there 
was a slight hesitancy in the minds of some ultra-con- 
servatives as to accepting the Juliet of the Polish lady. 
The play was set differently from the manner to which 
we have been accustomed; much of the business was 
entirely new, and as a matter of course there was 
occasionally a slight lack of vocal comprehensive- 
ness. But as the play proceeded, all defects 
of oratory were entirely lost sight of in the 
appreciation which was manifested for the cultured 
elegance and refined intellectuality of her acting. Here 
we had a Juliet, romantic indeed, and girlish, with a 
form and face fair to look upon; but with a higher 
kind of beauty, which is of the mind, and which shows 
from her eyes and asserts itself in every look, tone, and 
gesture. Madame Modjeska is what may be termed a 
born actress, and as she further possesses great aptitude 
for the acquisition of foreign languages, it follows that 





her success in any country must be only a ques- 
tion of time. When next she appears, which will 
probably be after the lapse of a few months spent in 
the study of our language, she will doubtless achieve 
an even greater triumph than has marked her entry on 
the American stage. Her English repertoire will, of 
course, be enlarged, and we shall have an opportunity 
of seeing her in some of the other favourite Shaksperian 
characters.” Madame Modjeska was succeeded at the 
California Theatre by Miss Rose Eytinge, whose rare 
generosity in giving up to the Polish star a week of 
her own engagement has added, if possible, to the high 
public appreciation in which she is already held. 

Mr. M‘Cullough’s brief management of Baldwin’s 
Academy put him to considerable loss. Of what he 
hoped to do, and of his losses in making the effort, he 
does not hesitate to speak. According to the San 
Francisco Chronicle, he says that he intended to make 
the place the Wallack’s of the Pacific coast, and it 
must he confessed that what was done while he had 
the theatre was a bold advance in that direction. No 
theatre can be well conducted at an expenditure of less 
than from $3,000 to $3,500 a week. While the prin- 
cipal actors draw higher salaries at the East, utility 
people, and all subordinates, are better paid in San 
Francisco. For instance, Mr. Coghlan receives a weekly 
stipend of $375 from Mr. Daly, and Mr. Montague 
commands nearly as much; but, on account of the 
competition, juvenile people, musicians, the ballet and 
supernumeraries can all be more cheaply obtained there. 
To specify only a few points:—The large orchestra of 
Booth’s Theatre, during the time of its finest efforts, 
costs only $370 per week, while a smaller orchestra in 
San Francisco costs $375. Ladies and gentlemen of 
the ballet are paid $10 per week in San Francisco, 
against $6 in New York, and supernumeraries 50 cents 
a night against 374 or 25 cents per night. All other 
subsidiary positions command salaries in similar propor- 
tion. The Academy was leased and rent paid from the 
first of April, though it was not opened by the Hess 
Opera Troupe until May. The contract was for three 
years, the rent to be ina rising scale as follows :— 
$2,000 per month for the first year, $2,250 for 
the second year, and $2,500 per month for the third 
year. Only a business continually good could warrant 
the payment of such a rental. The first venture was 
Mr. Hess and his expensive opera troupe. The terms 
cannot be said to have been actually exorbitant. Mr. 
M‘Cullough agreed to pay the expenses of the troupe 
to the coast—something over $5,000. They were to 
get 50 per cent. of the gross receipts, and pay their 
own expenses back, A change of base to the California, 
in order to give the spectacular operas, Flying Dutch- 
man and L’ Etoile du Nord, effectively, rendered neces- 
sary a new contract, and a guarantee of $2,500 
per week, which was paid. Mr. M‘Cullough lost 
on the engagement the money expended in bringing 
the troupe, and $3,000 per week while they re- 
mained at Baldwin’s. The audience increased after 
the transfer to the California, and nearly paid expenses. 
Still there was never a time when there was not actual 
nightly loss, the aggregate for the whole opera season 
approximating $20,000. A week of English comedy 
with Mrs. Drew followed; very good as _ regards 
scenery, elegant in respect of costume, and careful and 
strong in the distribution of characters. This week was 
the only one during the period when the theatre did 
more than pay expenses, though that of tragedy that 
came next, with Mr. M‘Cullough as the star, fell off but 
little. Mr. Coghlan followed. Mr. M‘Cullough says 


_ that he deemed him an eligible person to bring to 


San Francisco, and eminently fitted for a theatre 
destined to be the home of elegant comedy. He is an 
actor of high repute in England, and the highest-priced 
and most reputable stock actor in New York City. But 
Mr. Coghlan did not draw. 
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EN PASSANT. 
HE Prince and Princess of Wales went to the Olympic 
Theatre last Saturday week, and to the Opera 
Comique on Monday. 

History repeats itself. Just a century ago English plays 
were the rage in Paris, and now we hear that a version of 
That Lass o Lowrie’s will shortly be brought out at a 
Parisian theatre. Mr. Hatton and Mr. Matthison are to 
be congratulated on so rare a phenomenon. 

Last Wednesday evening, we are told, Mr. Charles 
Mathews, while playing in My Awful Dad at Wigan, was 
taken ill, and had to be led off the stage. 
better. 

Mrs. HERMANN VEZIN was to have commenced an 
engagement at Newcastle last week in Cora, but owing to 
a sudden illness she was unable to appear. 
taken by Miss Rose Roberts. 

“ WorpswortH,” said Charles Lamb, “one day told me 
he considered Shakspere greatly overrated. ‘There is an 
immensity of trick in all Shakspere wrote,’ he said, ‘and 
people are taken by it. Now, if I had a mind, I could 
write exactly like Shakspere.’ ‘So you see,’ proceeded 
Charles Lamb quietly, ‘it was only the mind that was 
wanting.’” 

Tue New York Herald of Sept. 11th, contains an article 
to the effect that the death of Miss Amy Fawsitt was 
caused, not by “consumption,” or any kindred disease, as 
has been supposed, but by ill-treatment. It is stated that 
very soon after she left the hotel in which she lived during 
the greater part of her engagement at the Fifth-avenne 
Theatre, and moved to the furnished apartment house in 
Eighth-avenue, she came wholly under the influence of a 
man residing in the same house where she rented rooms ; that 
advantage was taken of her weakness for liquor to keep her 
constantly under the influence of rum; that her money was 
stolen from her and her jewellery pawned ; that the 
drunken brute, in a fit of jealous rage, dashed her 
headlong over the balustrade and down a long flight of 
stairs into the hall below; and that she died three days 
afterwards. The whole story, we have to inform our 
readers, is untrue. 


In a list of contributions to the Indian Famine Fund, 
we find one from a suburban place of worship with a post- 
script to this effect :—“ Herein is included three guineas 
from that celebrated comedian, J. L. Toole,” who, by the 
way, recently drew such crowds to the Spa Saloon, Harro- 
gate, that professional stevedores from the London Docks 
ought to have been specially engaged to pack them. Mr. 
Toole, it need hardly be said, was not aware that his name 
would be used in so unwarrantable a manner. He was 
anxious that his modest donation should not be made 
the vehicle of any advertisement, especially of himself, 
although he had it on excellent authority, that he is a fool 
hot to let his light so shine before men that they may 
see his good works. He knows he loses a considerable 
sum by not allowing it, but he won’t do it—it’s not in his 
nature. He is content to remember what has been said 
about a cheerful giver. Mr. Toole returns at Christmas to 
the Gaiety, where he hopes to meet all his friends and 
subscribers to the fund; also the poor sufferers, if they 
could make it convenient, 


' THE programme at Drury Lane is composed of three 
pieces, but on the opening night, Mr. Blanchard tells us, 
éven this liberal supply of entertainment failed to satisfy a 
group of old ladies seated in the pit, who insisted upon 
seeing “ Epps’ cocoa—grateful, soothing, comforting ”—and 


He is now 


Her place was 


~ 





were only content to go away when Mr. Jecks, the 
treasurer, pointed out to them that this was not a farce, 
but an advertisement that had found its way into the 
scented programme. 


Tuts is what Mr, Blanchard says in his provincial papers 
of England in the Days of Charles IIT :—“ That Mr. 
W. G. Wills’s play has been founded on Scott’s novel of 
‘Peveril of the Peak,’ it would require all the assurance 
of the Drury playbill to make us believe. The names of 
the characters are retained, but the dramatist has taken 
his own course in dealing with them, and has avowedly 
prided himself on his originality of construction and free- 
dom from indebtedness, apart from the suggestion of two 
situations. His blank verse is flowing and melodious 
as usual, and the first act of the play is remarkably 
well written, and also well framed ; but after this the 
continuity of the story is lost.” 


OnE critic said that the packet given to Julian Peveril 
by the Countess of Derby contained evidence of her dis- 
loyalty ; another said it was to clear her character from 
aspersions of treachery to the Royal cause; Mr. Wills 
said it had nothing to do with the plot at all, and was only 
brought in to afford Mr. Fernandez an opportunity of 
displaying his powers as a wrestler with Lance ; Mr. Chat- 
terton refused to say anything about it, beyond the fact 
that it was a private letter from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. 
Pennington ; while every member of the audience asked 
“ what the dickens it was all about ?” 

Mr. Josep Surkins, 27, was yesterday charged at the 
Woolwich Police Court with assaulting Mr. Holland, “ the 
people’s caterer.” The prosecutor stated that on the 
previous night the defendant created a disturbance at the 
Pavilion Hotel, and had to be ejected. He then laid 
violent hands upon the prosecutor, tearing his clothes to 
shreds, converting his chapeaw into a “ cocked hat,” 
and—horror !—disarranging his moustache. The defendant 
was fined 20s. 

Mr. WILLs writes :—“ In the unhappy differences which 
have arisen between two old friends of mine, Mr. Vezin 
and Mr. Albery, and found expression in your columns, 
my name has been used on both sides, and I feel bound 
to offer my evidence to the best of my recollection. I 
remember at some stage of the manufacture of the piece, 
that I made some important changes in the plot, and 
they were used by Mr. Albery ; but the leaven and life 
of the writing was undoubtedly almost entirely his when 
I heard it last. This, I think, is consonant with Mr. 
Vezin’s statement. I cannot let the opportunity pass, 
when my memory returns to these bygone years, of offering 
here my grateful testimony to Mr. Vezin’s unselfish, generous 
zeal towards two obscure authors (as we were then), Mr. 
Albery and myself ; how he worked for us with managers 
and actors, for no benefit to himself, but out of pure 
friendship, sympathy, and hearty belief. Considering this 
whole correspondence, it is not irrelevant to add that, of 
all the friends I have known, I can recall no gentleman 
more truthful, honourable, and disinterestedly generous 
than Mr. Hermann Vezin.” 

Mo ute. Saran BERNHARDT, as we stated some months 
ago, is a painter as well as an actress and a sculptor, but 
has not yet ventured to send a picture to the Salon. This 
timidity is incomprehensible to those who, like-ourselves, 
have been permitted to see her “‘ Medée tuant ses enfants.” 
However, the world will have some compensation for its 
loss. Malle. Bernhardt has recently completed a piece: of 
sculpture on the same subject, which is to be exhibited in 
the Salon of 1878. Medea is standing amongst the rocks, 
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with one child lying dead at her feet and her poniard in the 
breast of the other ; and her eye fiercely sweeps the horizon 
in search of Jason. Mdlle. Bernhardt has also executed a 
bust of an eminent French statesman. There is a silly 
story abroad that she invariably works in male costume, 
Her latest hobby is the collection of relics of Rachel. 


Mr. SorHerN was recently “interviewed” in New 
York by a member of the staff of the Vew York Herald, 
in reply to whose questions he entered at some length into 
the well-known story of his early life. Our American 
Cousin, by Mr. Tom Taylor, was first played at Miss Laura 
Keene’s theatre. Mr. Sothern was cast for Lord Dundreary, 
a fourth-rate old man, with only forty-seven lines to speak. 
He at first refused the part, but afterwards accepted it on 
the condition that he should be allowed to rewrite it. 
In rewriting it he threw into it all that struck him 
as wildly absurd. There was not a single look, word, 
or act in Lord Dundreary that had not been suggested to 
him by persons whom he had known since he was five 
years of age. It had been said that he had cut down the 
piece for the purpose of Dundrearying it. That was not 
true ; he had simply cut out the bad cellar scene, a drunken 
act which would not now be popular, and so re-arranged 
the play that instead of having seventeen scenes, as was 
the case when it left Mr. Taylor’s hands, it was in four 
acts of one scene each. The part was not a pronounced 
success on the first night ; in fact, it was two or three 
weeks before the audience began to understand what he 
was about. 


THE lessees of the Liverpool Amphitheatre, Mr. Leslie 
and Mr. Courtenay, have had the courage to put a stop to 
the system of free admissions. Zn revanche, the Liverpool 
tradesmen threaten to remove the Amphitheatre bills from 
their windows. “To the manager of a theatre,” rejoins 
Mr. Leslie, “‘ the free-list is nothing less than an irritating 
abomination. During important engagements, I am 
stopped in the streets, disturbed in my business, roused 
from my siesta, worried in my dreams fur orders, 
orders, orders. The nightly expense of the perform- 
ance at present being offered to the Liverpool public 
with the Vokes family exceeds £70. In the produc- 
tion of Formosa, the cost of one scene alone, among several 
others, would stock the shop of a middle-class tradesman. 
Why on earth should a manager admit people for nothing 
to an entertainment which has cost him so much? The 
theatre gratuitously prints and delivers at the shop of 
each tradesman a piece of current dramatic news for the 
information of his customers.” In olden times, when news- 
paper proprietors gladly inserted play-bills free of cost, 
Mr. Leslie’s argument would have possessed much force ; 
but just now the value of an advertisement is well under- 
stood, and probably the Liverpool tradesmen will decline to 
exhibit the bills unless they receive some advantage in 
return, 

In a provincial town there is an “ unco’ guid” paper, 
which refrains, if it can, from notices of dramatic perform- 
ances and other works bearing the impress of the hand of 
Satan. The success of the Pink Dominos being too con- 
spicuous to be passed over in complete silence, the paper 
referred to expressed regret that such a piece had appeared 
at the Theatre ; regret because the work was deci- 
dedly immoral. In this way the paper contrived to at 
once denounce the piece and advertise it in the best possible 
way. . 

Nor long ago, it may be remembered, Mdlle, Aimée, 
while under an engagement at the Eagle Theatre, New 
York, lost a favourite dog, by name Didi, and was so 








affected by its disappearance that she did not play again 
until it was recovered. To the inexpressible grief of his 
amiable owner, Didi has just died, and the event is 
chronicled in all the American papers brought to us by 
last week’s mail. The Figaro, with the most unseemly and 
unseasonable levity, suggests that on receiving the news 
Mdlle. Aimée said, “Oh! mon pauvre chien, vy deed you 
di-di?” 

Dr. Doran, the author of that most readable book, 
Their Majesties’ Servants, has completed a work on which he 
has been engaged for some years, London in Jacobite Times. 
It will illustrate Court and City, St. James’s and Tyburn, 
Church and Conventicle, the stage and the streets, in short, 
every particular of Jacobite times in the metropolis. 


Saksrere makes Henry V. say to Katharine, “ Shall 
not thou and I, between St. Denis and St. George, com- 
pound a body, half French and half English, that shall go 
to Constantinople and take the Turk by the beard?” Re- 
cently, in one of his representations of Henry V. at Bath, 
Mr. Coleman substituted “‘ hand” for “beard.” The stage 
is scarcely the place on which an actor should indicate his 
political opinions. 

Tue Academy states that a society under the title of 
the “‘ Bayreuther Patronatverein ” was founded at Bayreuth 
on the 15th and 16th ult. by the friends of Wagner. Its 
object is to establish the Bayreuth Festival Performances 
on a permanent footing. For this purpose it is proposed 
to institute, under the direction of Wagner himself, a 
school for the training of singers, instrumentalists, and 
conductors, for the highest class of musical and musico- 
dramatic performances. In the current number of the 
Musikalisches Wochenblatt appears an interesting sketch 
by Wagner himself of his proposed plan of operations. 

Our Boys have been serenely basking in the Lake of 
Como, with their head-quarters at Gernobbio, without the 
fashionable relief of an accident. They returned to Lon- 
don for a few days last week, but are now in Paris. 
Bearded like the pard, they are quite unrecognisable. 


Mr. Byron is certainly an indefatigable man. He pro- 
duces more plays than anybody else, and now he has under- 
taken to edit a new monthly magazine called Mirth. 


Low Comepran (taking cigar from ardent admirer) : 
“Thanks! you are the most selfish fellow I ever met!” 
A, A.: “How so?” JZ. C.: “You never allow any one 
the pleasure of giving you anything?” A. A.: “Try 
me !” 

Mr. James O'NEILL, the American actor, who is menaced 
with a suit for bigamy, or divorce, or something, gave a 
Chicago reporter the following condensed history of the 
situation :—“ If you want to put the whole thing into a 
sentence, you may say I got into a scrape when I was a 
young man, and I find Iam not quite out of it. That’s 
all. Good night.” 


Tue Paris Vaudeville, as the Figaro points out, has 
recently adopted the very convenient practice of printing 
on its tickets for first nights the name of the novelty. Its 
manager sent a ticket for the. ler Avril to a certain 
notary. The notary was in the country, where the ticket 
was sent after him. He sent it back to the manager, with 
the remark that he did not appreciate practical jokes, 

Ir is said that it is through the efforts of Liszt alone 
that the Beethoven monument at Bonn is standing to-day. 
A subscription list had lain in Paris for six months, with 
only 300 francs collected. He wrote to the Committee :— 
“T ask that I may make up the sum for the monument. I 
will do it in two years, and the price of it shall be from 
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50,000 to 60,000 francs.” His offer was accepted, and he 
carried out the undertaking he had promised. 


ProvinciaL papers are in mourning, because they hear 
of a leading actor accepting a situation as butler. Why, 
if he could only ‘induce several others to take plush, it 
might be as advantageous to their families as gratifying to 
the British public—supposing, of course, they played their 
parts as well as he plays his, 


Tue leading members of the Junior Garrick Club lately 
presented Mr. Maccabe with a portrait of himself, in oil. 
Mr. Maccabe, of course, presented it to the Club, and it will 
be placed in the dining-room, between the portraits of Mr. 
Oxenford and Mr. Belmore. 


M. Brinpgeav, of the Comédie Frangaise, and M. 
Montaubrey, the singer, like Mr. Ryder and Mr. Horace 
Wigan, have undertaken to prepare young ladies and gen- 
tlemen for the stage. Miss Annette Ince, formerly well 


known as an actress, is now teaching elocution in San 
Francisco. 


THE next volume of the ninth edition of the Zncyclopedia 
Britannica will comprise the following articles :— The 
Drama,” by Professor Ward; ‘ Dickens” and “ Dryden,” 
by Mr. Minto; “Madame Dudevant,” by Mr. F. Storr ; 
and “Diderot,” by Mr. John Morley. The article in the 
seventh and eighth editions of the Encyclopedia on “The 
Drama” was from the pen of Sir Walter Scott. 


Mo.ie. GraNier continuing ill, Mdlle. Jane Hading, 
by kind permission of the manager of the Palais Royal, 
her engagement with whom has yet fifteen months to run, 
has appeared at the Palais Royal in La Pétite Mariée. 
Her success is so unequivocal that M. Koning talks of 
bringing her forward in Za Marjolaine, and at the end 


of her engagement at the Palais Royal will engage her 
for two years. 


Tue late Lord Lytton’s posthumous comedy, entitled 
The House of Darnley, will be produced at the Court 
Theatre on the reopening of that house on Saturday next. 
The play has been completed by the addition of a fifth 
act, written, at the request of the present Lord Lytton, by 
Mr. Coghlan. It is described as “an original comedy of 
modern life.” This must not be confounded with the 
piece founded on the Captivi of Plautus, which was left by 
Lord Lytton in a complete state. This was lately arranged 
to be performed at the Gaiety, but Mr. Hollingshead has, 
on reconsideration, declined to produce it. 


Mr. Giupert’s new comedy, Engaged, will be played 
for the first time at the Haymarket to-morrow evening. 


Miss Fanny Josepus has returned to the Criterion 
Theatre, 


Miss Munroe has been compelled by a severe cold to 
cease playing for the present in the Creole. 


Her place is 
filled by Miss Corri. 


Next Saturday morning Still Waters Run Deep will be 
played at the Globe Theatre, for the benefit of Mr. F. H. 
Macklin. Mr. Wyndham will then appear as John Mild- 
may, and Mrs. Stirling as Mrs. Sternhold. 


Last week, the representations at the Comédie Francaise 
of Le Chandelier were stopped, on account of the illness 
of Mdlle. Croizette, who is now much better. 


Tu Chariot, a one-act piece by MM. Daudet and Paul 
Aréne, with music by M. Pessard, is in rehearsal at the 
Opéra Comique. The piece is almost certain to succeed. 








Mapame THEOo has completely recovered from her recent 
illness. 


Sicnor TamBeruik has just left Paris for Madrid, but 
will return at the end of October for the rehearsals of 
Poliuto, with which the Théatre Italien is to be reopened. 
Zilia, an opera in four acts, the libretto by M. Solera and 
the music by M. Gaspard Villate, is to be produced at the 
same house in November. 


Mop.te. Marre CotomBrer has been engaged for the 
Porte Saint Martin. She will be in the cast of MM. 


Dennery and Cormou’s new drama, Une Cause Célébre, 
which is to follow Le Juif Errant. 


M. Vizentin1 has accepted a comic opera by M. Léon 
Gastinel. It is entitled La Tulipe Bleue. 


M. Jotty, of M. Humbert’s company, has been engaged 
for three years at the Bouffes Parisiens. 


A new opera, Wallenstein, by a young French composer, 
M. Ruiz, will shortly be produced at the Teatro Communale, 
Bologna. 


TuovcH Madame Pauline Lucca has taken her farewell 
of the German stage, she will give a series of farewell 
operatic representations at Madrid during the Italian opera 
season of 1877-8. 


Suaxspere’s Lucrece, translated into Swedish by Dr. 
Adolf Lindgren, has just been published in Stockholm. 
It is in the original metre. 





MR. DAVENPORT. 





HE intelligence that Mr. E. L. Davenport is dead 
has taken but few by surprise. For some years 
he had suffered from a hereditary complaint, gout in 
the stomach. Last spring the disease took such hold 
upon him that his physicians commanded him to 
relinquish all mental and physical labour, and to take 
perfect rest, as the only means of securing even 
temporary freedom from the distressing pain which at 
times overcame and prostrated him. ‘Their advice was 
taken, and he retired with his wife to their place 
near Canton, Penn. The pure air and change of 
scene apparently effected an improvement — so 
great an improvement that Mr. Davenport felt no hesi- 
tation in accepting engagements and laying out a route 
for the later fall and winter season. The departure of 
his daughter for Europe was delayed until she felt 
assured of his entire convalescence, and all summer 
long he seemed to improve. He was able to travel, 
and spent several weeks of his vacation with friends in 
Massachusetts. Early in September, however, he had 
a relapse, and a day or two afterwards died in great 
pain. 

The son of a hotel-keeper, Mr. Davenport was born 
at Boston in 1816. He enjoyed the advantages of the 
public schools, and subsequently of the High School. 
Accident gave him the acquaintance of some of the 
people connected with one of the Boston theatres, and 
becoming familiar there, he conceived the idea of going 
on the stage himself. At that time the elder. Booth 
was in his glory, and New England was his favourite 
field. His excesses were there regarded as eccentricities, 
and money flowed in upon him nearly as fast as he 
could spend it. Hearing that Booth was to play Sir 
Giles Overreach in Providence, Mr. Davenport made bold 
to seek an opportunity, and to his delight the tragedian 
at once accepted him, and cast him to play Passion Will. 
However, the boy pleased Booth, who from that time 
was his friend and helper. Having met with many 
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vicissitudes in the New England towns, Mr. Davenport 
essayed a venture in New York at the old Bowery 
Theatre. Each night the bill was changed, and if he 
did not receive a high salary, he obtained a good deal 
of experience. His ambition was fired, and he deter- 
mined to rise higher than his companions. Putting 
himself under competent teachers, he read the finer 
English comedies and the tragedies of Shakspere as 
they were written, as well as in the acting editions, 
studied the subtler meanings, and watched established 
actors when they played. The result was that 
he gradually rose in his profession, and in 1838, 
when but twenty-two years of age, he was 
offered a flattering engagement in the Walnut-street 
Theatre, Philadelphia. Success attended him, and in 
all the ensuing ten years, or rather until 1847, when he 
visited Europe, he was a great and growing favourite 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 
New York he failed to please, though he played there 
frequently. Perhaps he was too cold for his audience, 
and they were not cordial enough for him. He made 
his first European trip as support to Mrs. Anna Cora 
Mowatt, a then famous actress. He was not at first 
fortunate, but finally won the favour of English 
audiences. His engagement with Mrs. Mowatt con- 
cluded, he was engaged to play second to Macready at 
the Haymarket, and did his work so well that on the 
night of Macready’s farewell of the stage the great 
English actor publicly complimented him. The most 
historical performance of Mr. Davenport in England was 
William in Black-eyed Susan. He delighted immense 
audiences throughout Great Britain with this imperso- 
nation. T, P. Cooke, the original William in that play, 
witnessed Davenport’s representation of William, and 
pronounced it the finest piece of acting he had ever 
seen. Another of Mr. Davenport’s successses in 
London was as Hamlet. Healso made hits as Benedick 
and as Armand Duval. In 1854, Mr. Davenport, with 
his family, returned to America, and began a season at 
the old original Broadway Theatre, New York, appear- 
ing in a series of his most popular parts. In 1859 he 
became the lessee of the Howard Athenzeum, remaining 
there until the fall of 1861, when the theatre was closed. 
Another prolonged peripatetic season followed, but 
when Mr. R. F. Whitman took the Continental Theatre, 
Mr. Davenport again returned to his native city as the 
stage manager of that establishment, where he remained 
until 1868. Since then he has managed the Chestnut- 
street Theatre, Philadelphia, for two or three seasons, 
and, although he cannot be said to have achieved a 
financial success, he was recognised by the most culti- 
vated circles in the City of Brotherly Love as an actor 
of sterling merit, a manager of great energy and correct 
taste, and a citizen worthy of their highest esteem. 
Since leaving Philadelphia, Mr. Davenport has played 
successful star engagements in nearly all the large 
cities of the Union. 

There have been few, if any, better actors upon the 
American stage than Mr. Davenport. For a long time 
it was the prevalent opinion among the best judges of 
American actors that he would prove his ability to 
be worthy of the place in the dramatic annals of 
America that Macready occupied on the British stage. 
But that expectation was but partially fulfilled, though 
it certainly nearer reached fulfilment than was the case 
with any other actor of American birth. Mr. Daven- 
port, as the Boston Herald remarks, made one great 
mistake. He was ambitious to be versatile, and this 
ambition knew no bounds. Had he overcome his 
desires in this regard, and devoted himself steadily 
and studiously to the classic drama, he could 
and would have easily attained and held the 
rank not only of a great actor, but of a most 
popular one. His Othello, Macbeth, Brutus (both 
Shakspere’s and Howard Payne’s), Claude Melnotte, 
Shylock, and Richelieu will always be remembered with 





pleasure. The same remark will also apply to his act- 
ing ef high comedy parts—Mercutio, Orlando, Duke 
Aranza, Petruchio, and similar characters. In another 
style of parts, such as the Count of Monte Christo, 
D’Artagnan, William in Black-eyed Susan, St. Mare, 
Sir Giles Overreach, and his latest success, Dan’] Druce, 
he will also live in the memory. During the later 
years of his life his greatest part was undoubtedly 
Sir Giles, in which nature seemed to aid him with 
advancing years. This performance was truly effective, 
and has often been compared with that of the elder Booth. 
His characteristics as an actor were quiet, scholarly re- 
finement, grace, force, intelligence, and a knowledge 
of the stage unexcelled by any contemporary. Such 
an actor could ill have been spared. His last appear- 
ance at the theatre was for the benefit of his daughter, 
Miss Fanny Davenport. His wife, it will be remem- 
bered, was Miss Fanny F. Vining. 





THE SHAKSPERE MEMORIAL. 


ONSIDERABLE progress has been made in that portion of 
the Memorial Buildings which will be used as a theatre, 
since the laying of the corner-stone on April 23. The work of 
making a foundation for the superstructure had then just been 
completed. The building is now about four feet above the ground 
level, and as it is at present seen, gives a very clear idea of the 
ground-plan of the structure. On the lower floor are spacious 
vaults for storage. Above these can now be distinctly seen the 
size of the stage, its position, the space for the orchestra, the 
dimensions of the pit, and the dress semi-circle, which will 
correspond with the form of the gallery. The house will easily 
seat 800 persons, and will be capable of accommodating an 
audience of 1,000. The stage will be 46 ft. deep from the front 
to the back. The proscenium will be 26 ft. wide in the clear, and 
28ft. high. From the footlights to the front of the boxes 
will be 32ft., but this will not be the dimensions of the 
pit, which will run under the dress semi-circle. The whole 
of the structure will be fireproof; the floors of the 
corridors, entrances, &c., will be of York pavement; and 
the stairs of the same material. At the back of the stage, on 
either side, will be a green room and a prorerty room. The 
exterior will be built of red-facing bricks, made of a peculiar clay. 
The dressings will will be of Bath box stone, whichis hewn at the 
quarries, and ready to be used on arrival here. The wooden 
rustic framework is in course of preparation in London, and will 
be quite ready the moment it is needed. The interstices will be 
filled in with rough casting, which will assimilate the building to 
the Birthplace House, in Henley-street, and will keep up the 
character of the building. The roof will be of ornamental 
green slates, with ridge tiles of an ornate character. The most 
prominent feature of the structure will be a lofty tower, 115 
feet high. The roof will be 80 feet high from the ground level 
to the ridge tile, and 40 feet from the ground to the wall-plate. 
Very great prcgress has been made in the work, considering 
the comparatively limited number of men at present engaged. 
The intention has been, and is, to make the whole building “a 
memorial” of the poet. The work would have flagged had not 
one family, and one member of that family, generously come 
forward and guaranteed £5,000 of the cost of the theatre portion 
of the Memorial. This same gentleman purchased the site at a 
cost of £1,500, and has subscribed the sum of £3,000. This 
surely is a specimen of disinterested generosity which should be 
acknowledged by the public coming forward and liberating the 
donor from his pecuniary responsibility. We may add that then 
he will transfer the guarantee for the £5,000 to the fund desired 
to be raised to finish the memorial building by erecting the library 
and picture-gallery, which will adjoin the theatre, and form an 
integral portion of it. It is no breach of faith to say that the 
gentleman we allude to is Mr. Charles E. Flower. 


SCHWEPPE’S 
MALVERN wis ea ets 
SELTZER, ust. 


Schweppe’s Mineral Waters have always had the patronage of Royalty, and 
continue to be supplied to Her Majesty the Queen, 3 , 





Prepared from the Pure Water of the 
celebrated Malvern Springs, 


Caution. Brery bottt protected 
by a label with name 
d trad 
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Che Theatre, 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 


EVERY TUESDAY, PRICE THREEPENCE. 


Yearly Subscription, Post-free, 15s. 2d., Payable in Advance. Post™ 
Office Orders to be made Payable to Messrs. Wyman & Sons. 


FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


To the Publishers of “ THE THEATRE,” 
81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


Gentlemen,—Flease to place my Name on your List of 
Subscribers to “THE THEATRE,” for Twelve Months, for 
which I enclose 15s. 2d. 


DIME ccictaincreertehocrres 


|” SERRE ERE erent Mts 


SMe eT ERY LER ERLE 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ The Theatre, a new and excellent critical journal, projected by a 
protégé and friend of the late John Oxenfoid.”—New York Times 
(US.) 


“ The Theatre, a brightly-wiitten and exceedingly well-con- 
ducted dramatic newspaper ..... is very successful in gaining 
early information in theatrical matters.”— The Figaro. 


“We wish our contemporary every success."— 7/e Tatler. 


“ The Theatre, a critical review, price 38d., is the representative 
organ of the theatrical world at hcme and abroad. It is full of 
able criticiems and theatrical gossip, and is evidently sustained by 
a steff of urmistakable ability. It deserves, as we have little 
doubt it will command, success.”—Kent County News. 


“ The Theatre is a weekly ciitical review, which kas just ccm- 
pleted the first six months of its existence. It is a capital class 
aper; well edited, bold, and straightforward in its criticisms, 
Filled with interesting matters relating to histiionic dcings at home 
and abroad; and although a new venture, it fills up a gap in the 
rank of literary journals, and deserves, as we heartily wish it, a 
permanent success.”—Leith Chronicle, 


“ The Theatre is well printed, contains some excellent articles on 
the drama, a concise summary of all matters interesting to ad- 
mirers of the stage, and is a capital medium between those 
interested in the histrionic art."—Craven Herald. 


“A capital paper of its class—full of theatrical matters at home 
and abroad, and written with ample knowledge and great spirit. 
We should think it wou'd be welcome to all interested in ‘the 
theatre.’”—Chatham News. 


“Filled with interesting matter of a critical character... . 
Edited by a smart pen... . The Theatre keeps us well abreast 
of the histrionic doings in all parts of the civilised world. ”— 
St. Leonards and Hastings Gazette. 


“The Theatre is well conducted, the articles being smartly 
written, and the information it affords given in a pithy, amusing 
manner.”— Beverley Weekly Recorder. 


“ As might be inferred from its title, this is a paper devoted to 
critical notices of dramatic works and representations, and will 
be found exceedingly interesting.” — Walsall Free Press. 


“This is a paper that devotes its pages to all matters connected 
with the stage. It fills a most important part, keeping the public 
thoroughly posted up in all the business appertaining to the 
histrionic art, not only in London and the provinces, but in all the 
important capitals in Europe and America, and even in Australia 
It contains very interesting papers.”— Cambridge Express. 





THE THEATRE, published early on Turspay Arrrrnoon, 
may be had at Messrs. W. H. SmirH anp Son’s and Messrs. 
Wittine and Co.’s Bookstalls; and of the following News- 
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BRIDGE ......+++++++++.2, Sherwood-street, Golden-square 
CARTER ........+.00+++. Marylebone-lane 

CLAXTON ....6.4.ee0eee0+ Great Portland-street 
HANSTEIN ... eeeeeeeenee Great Marylebone-street 





HOUCHIN ......+.++0+++++ Great Marylebone-street 
JOLLIFFE ........+.+...3, Edgware-road, Hyde Park 


MULCOCK °..5.000 ...+-20, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street 
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LONQUET ....-00000 »... Gray’s Inn-road 
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IWS ents nest RORY I Sere 8 Theobald’s-row 
PARNEL ..ccececeeeees 63, Southampton-row 
UREA. .4is02ic snp cas 111, St. Martin’s-lane 
PERCH. 6.0:5505:0:0:0:0100iie te Gray’s Inn-road 
PUPMLW 6osiccscveciswen .. Gower-street 
PLUMMER s..5.5% «+ .....+. Brownlow-street 
PLUMMER... .2.0casweoets Theobald’s-row 
RANDS ....0.cccccseccees Hampstead-road 
RAWEINGON 60.0000 12, Castle-street East, Oxford-street 
RAYNER os cccscceccess 2, Devereux-ct., Essex-street, Temple 
BEI 5 05:5. s0 gre'os'o aie ea ores Red Lion-street 
RUSHWORTH ..c.e.cceee Endell-street 
WRONGENG .c><10c' 00 ste .. Tichborne-street 
Suaw & NELSON ......., Catherine-street 
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SOLOMON . 0.0000 sccccceces Great Russell-street 
STANDIDGE 4.00000 c0cese0 Duke-street, Bloomsbury 
STYLES c.0ccce.ccccese . James-street, Haymarket 
PHILLIES 6.06000 scmsees Judd-street, Brunswick-square 
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S.W. 
JUGRION-. Sieisomie baie scoters Jermyn-street, St. James’s 
Mowe 200. (2.0. decmas Crown-court, Pall-mall 
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GHAMEROM, 3.5.55 %0000 0% College-street, Camden Town 
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1) US: Go ae .. Kentish Town-road 
FIRCKREY, » «05,0 ov ddootd College-street, Camden Town 
HIENDERSON, 0.00. sccceces Hampstead-road 
LAMBERT ...... pidieis ln einreias Judd-street, Euston-road 
jE Ce een Tottenham-st., Tottenham Court-rd. 
ORRRGAND 0 «:0:00:9:5 poe .. Drummond-street, N.W. 
Reece (Tobacconist) ...... Camden-road 
SAMUEL ..cccccvceses 41, Randolph-street, Camden Town 
SAUNDERS ...... eine bites Hampstead-road 
SPBARD. -«.0.0.0nep seve gary aie Eversholt-street 
WILSON 


sesceeeeeeeerees Delancey-street, Camden Town 


E.C. 
DAVIS secseseeeeeseeeees Ludgate-hill 
JENKINSON ......+.++e.+. Shoe-lane, Fleet-street 
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HOLBORN RESTAURANT. 


ONE OF THE SIGHTSFAND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON. 


Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments, with the Quiet and Order essential to English Customs. 
DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS FROM DAILY BILL OF FARE. 
A TABLE D’HOTE AT SEPARATE TABLES, EVERY EVENING IN THE GRAND SALON, THE PRINCE’S SALON, AND 
THE DUKE’S SALON, FROM 6 TO 8.30, 3/6. 
Including two Soups, two kinds of Fish, two Entrees, Joints, Sweets, Cheese (in variety), Salad, &., with Ices and Dessert. 
This Favourite Dinner is accompanied by a selection of High-class Instrumental Music. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S FOREIGN CLASSICS 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 

















Published thin doy, prio Me. 64, containing MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 
V Wide ee ee ae NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
By Colonel E.B. HA MLEY, C.B. Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 
The First ws Pawn DANTE. By the Editor, Mrs. OLIPHANT. 1] ’ BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 
Price 1s. 6d. Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 
Wilkam Blackwood § Sons, Edinburgh and London. On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: | THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


1, The noty of the British Empire. By Lord Blachford. 
e 





2. — naa or By = oo ~ Ww. = a M.P. By ADOLFO FERRARI. 

3. The Murder o omas Becket. . A. Froude. 

4. Cosmic Emotion. By Prof. Clifford. THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 

5. Round the World in the “ Sunbeam,” Part mit. : By T. Brassey, M P. Price 12s. 

6. Restoration and Anti-Restoration, By Prof. Colvin. : 

¥. a —s. and — ee = | mpeaained for the Best Interests LONDOW: Str Ww 
0! ankind. By Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. ‘ - ° 

8. Archbishop French's Poems. By F. W. H. Myers. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO 7 244, Regent eet, 

9. A Modern Symposium. Lord Selborne, Rev. Canon Barry, Mr. W. 8. Greg, «The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
Rey. Baldwin Brown, Dr. W. G@. Ward, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Subject— tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
The Soul and Future Life. soundness of his precepts ; his work bas consequently come into general use as a 

HENRY 8. KING & CO., London. manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 





PUREST WATER IN THE WORLD. 
BURROWS’ MALVERN WATERS. 


The pure plain NATURAL WATER (the best Table Water known) and 
BURROWS’ MALVERN SELTZER, SODA, POTASH, and LITHA WATERS 
(the best of all Mineral Waters); also a pure LEMONADE and GINGER 


BEER, prepared with the same pure Water. All these are bottled at the 
famous Springs. 


Address: W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
London Depot: £. GALLAIS & CO., 27, MARGARET STREET, W. 


S62 = TAUNUS om: @ 


PATRONISED BY SUPPLIED BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. OF TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


168, NEW BOND STREET, W. 




















Have been favoured with an order from 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF GREECE 


For a quantity of their CELEBRATED NATURAL MINERAL WATER to be forwarded to ATHENS. 


Prices, delivered free in London, 26s. per 50 quarts, and 428. per 100 pints. Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Eagland 
29s. per 50 quarts, and 46s. per 100 pints. q 3 - 4 Dy coats enell te: ter DO F 


Hampers 1s. extra. Allowance for empty bottles, 2s. 9d. for 50 quarts, and 4s. for 100 pints. 


Taunus Water may be obtained at Messrs. Spiers & Pond’s Principal Establishment. 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
AND REVIEW. 


Gable of Contents, 
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Vol.I. now ready, neatly bound in Cloth, 


Price 9s. 6d. 





Any delay in the transmission of this 
Journal should be at once notified to the 
Publishers. 

All payments for Subscriptions and 
Advertisements should be remitted to the 
Office of Tue TuEatre, 81, Great Queen- 
street, London, W.C. Post-office Orders 
and Cheques are to be made payable to 
Wyman & Sons. Bankers, the National 
Provincial Bank, Piccadilly. 





Charges for Advertisements. 


Worm PAGE ..cccciccccesee £6 @&. 
Har Pace ..... siseeewee sine, Cerne 
QUABTER PAGE...ccccccccess £2 Qs. 


Special positions by arrangement. 


Advertisements toinsureinsertion should 
reach the Office not later than Noon on 
Saturday. 

81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, 

LONDON W.C. 


Bills of the Play. 


————— 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 

Lessee and Manager, 

F. B. CHATTERTON. 





Mr. 
At 7, 
SARAH’S YOUNG MAN, 
At 8, 
ENGLAND. 

Messrs. S. Emery, J. Fernandez, W. Ter- 
riss, E. F. Edgar, Feat. A. Glover, 
H. Collard, &c.; Mesdumes Leighton, 
Willes, A. Murray, G. Dore, D’Arcy, &c. 

At 10.45, 
THE CONSCRIPTION. 
MHEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 





At 7.15, 
A CUP OF TEA. 


At 8, 
A WIDOW HUNT. 
Mr. J. S. Clarke, &c. 
Followed by PAUL PRY. 

Mr. John S. Clarke, Messrs. Howe, D. 
Fisher, jun., Kyrle, Crouch, Weathersby, 
and Rivers; Mesdames Thorne, M. 

Rorke, B. Henri, M, Harris, &c, 





OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 
At 7, 
AFTER DARK. 


Messrs. H. Sinclair, L. Lablache, H. 
Russell, J. G. Shore, F. Moreland, and F. 
Hughes; Mesdames Edith Stuart, L. 
Coote, Hudspeth, &c. The Great Mackney, 
E. Sharpe, and Miss Kate Seymour. 


At 10, 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
Double Harlequinade. 


LYcEUM THEATRE, 
At 7, 
MARCH HARE HUNT. 
At 8, 
THE DEAD SECRET. 


Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), Misses 
Virginia Francis, Ewell, St. John. &c.; 
Messrs. Ciifford Cooper, Odell, Edmund 
Lyons, Pinero, Jenner, &c. 





And 
SHOULD THIS MEET THE EYE. 


GLOBE THEATRE, 
At 7.30, 
THE HUSBAND'S SECRET. 


At 8, 
STOLEN KISSES. 
At 10, 

THE LION’S TAIL. 

Messrs. Ryder, F. H. Macklin, Garner, 
A. H. Warren, Bradbury, D’Arley, E. Righ- 
ton; Mesdames E. Kitta, C. Jecks, I. 
Clifton, and Rachel Sanger. 


ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Joun & Ricuarp Dova.ass. 





’ 
THE QUEEN OF AN HOUR. 

Messrs. James Bennett, W. Redmund, 
Byrne, Stainforth, Chapman, Percival, 
Butler ; Mesdames Kate Neville, Mont- 
gomery, Rayner, and Miss Ernstone. 

Conclude with 
FAMILY JARS. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


At 7, 
MISCHIEF-MAKING: 
At 7.45, 


Byron’s New Sensational Drama, 
GUINEA GOLD; or, Lights and Shadows 
of London Life. 


Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, H. 
Jackson, Stephens; Mesdames Lydia 
Foote, IF. Leslie, Illington, &c. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Under the Management of 
Mr. Joun Ravcuirr. 
At 7.80, 
MARRIED ANOTHER. 
Miss L. Howard, &c. 
At 8.30, 
LIZ. 

Misses Rose Leclereq, Grey, Pritchard, 
Marlborough, Bedford ; Messrs. Beveridge, 
Carton, Gould, Barsby, Chambers, Both- 
son, Wyatt, and J. G. Taylor. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorNE. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Bernard, C. W. 
Garthorne, and J. G. Grahame; Mesdames 
Kate Bishop, Hollingshead,Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun Ho.LiuiInesuHEAD. 
At 7.80, 
AN EVASIVE REPLY. 
At 8.15 
A MUSICAL BOX. 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Barnes ; Misses 
Rayne and West. 
At 9.30, 
BOHEMIAN GYURL (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, &c.; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, &c. 


OYAL PARK THEATRE. 


Proprietress and Manageress, 
ADAME St. CLarre. 


At 7.30, 
MASTER AND MAN. 
At 8.30, 
ARRAH-NA-POGUE. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Sullivan, Messrs. 
H. P. Grattan, Shiel Barry, Desmond, 
Hicks, Clifford, Robinson, Holland, Perry, 
&c.; Madame Plowden, &c, 




















Ok ITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Hilton. 


At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, J. Clarke, 
Ashley, Harris, Standing; Mesdames Rose 
— Nelly Harris, M Davis, and East- 
ake. 





QP iscellaneous. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C., 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “ Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III.,” &c. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
fession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 








W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 

1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 





New Weekly Newspaper for the West-End 


[HE WEST LONDON EXPRESS 

Edited by Eminy Farrurv tt, assisted 
by well-known literary, dramatic, and 
scientific eritics—The WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS will be published on Sept. 15, 
and every eabeogness Saturday, price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. No.1, 
ready Sept. 15, contains the first part of a 
seri , entitled, “Told in Letters.”— 
Victoria Press, 117, Praed-street, W, 
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Gard Basket, 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As a “Crushed Tragedian.” 


Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Iss NEILSON. 
Letters to be addressed 
Sr. James’s Hore, PiccapiLty. 


R. DION BOUCICAULT 
M Address— ‘ 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 











R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 


Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


Miss ADA CAVENDISH, 
now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 


RR. 8 te FOO LE. 


Communications to be addressed 











GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. 
| CRESWICK, 


during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 





RS. HERMANN VEZIN, 
having postponed her departure from 
England, will commence her PROVIN- 
CIAL TOUR in September. 
Cavution.—Of the Drama of “CORA” 
(title registered) Mrs. Vezin has sole right. 
2, West Cromwell-road, South Kensington. 





R. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


M R . O DELL. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


“MHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsing 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—A pply, 








CHARLES READE, 2, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 





WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
— they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 





EB 00ks, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, Se. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of aCHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coarires Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.”’—Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


= 
The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8yo. 
** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 
No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and information.”— Era. 
‘*He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
“* We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.””—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


“One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuarirs Hinp.ey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

‘Mr, Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 


well worth studying, giving, as many o them do, 
reliable illustrations of the 8 and 





of 
different times in our social history.”’—Public Opinion. 


** Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 





MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


rr consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 

oe of a bust in the Vestibule of 
rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 

mously at a Meeting of the Committee 

held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 

don that scheme, and toleavethe form of the 

Memorial an open question until the sub- 

scription lists aol been closed, when the 

matter will be submitted to the decision of 

the meeting of the subscribers. 

COMMITTEE : 

8. B. Bancrort, CHARLES MATHEWS, 

J. Boosey, JoHN MurpuHy, 

J. B. Buckstongz, Henry NEVILLE. 

H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED Pacet, 

F. B. Cuaiterton, |J. R. Puancué, 

J. S. CLARKE, CHARLES SANTLEY, 

J. W. Davison, CLEMENT Scort, 

C. L. GRuNEISEN, Barry SULLIVAN, - 

Joun Hare, Artn’R SWANBOROUGRH, 

Freperick HAawKINS,|) ToomMas THORNE, 

Henry Irvine, J. L. Toots, 

Davip JAMES, GopFrey TURNER, 

A. B. KEtty, EpmuNpD YATES. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


RUA, RGORROURED: <iicsscssseccecsscesquecsissccecousces 
IR inccveticacsecsicascnnvcisesneieees 
ee Be IE CII « dnanssecesocvedcccesscesecsense 
Mesars, Boosey & C0. .........cccere, ovssvereseceee 
Lionel Brough ............... 
J. B. Buckstone, Esq.. 
H. J. bees Esq. ..... 


J. 8. Clarke, Esq. ..... 
Geo. Coleman, Esq............ wae 
Wg TOE I TI. occ cectecceessseabaccncadeessveye 
I is ccnatincesensinosnncssenasiatveeseos 
Wm. Elgood, Esq. .. 
8. French, Esq. ..... 
W.S. Gilbert, Esq.. 
C. L. Gruneisen, Es 
John Hare, Esq. ........ cnet 
Be Ns i055 st snccccntecedaeiaceseencees 
Henry Irving, Es 
Messrs. James & 
J. Jefferson, Esq. .. 
A. B. Kelly, Esq. .. 
Mrs, S. Lane........... 
Lord Londesborough.. = 
Professor Macfarren ..........cccorcssecesscccessoes 
By EE INL. sd vsievascsncesavecsiapeinecsess 
Mrs. F. Marshall........ ‘ 
J. W. Marshall, Esq... 
C. J. Mathews, Esq. 
E. Marwood, Esq. .. 
John Murphy, Esq. 
ile SE, EE annesocensquesecenocesoveseuense one 
NE IID icin iinet ssendecceses:actvassuenees 
ip I: Sill cescusecssGeseanoussensstinensecevonsns 
J. R. Planché, Esq. .. 
Chas, Santley, Esq...... 
Clement Scott, Esq. .. 
Arthur Sketchley, Esq 
Barry Sullivan, Esq. ..... cose 
Arthur Swanborough, Esq...............scscceeeee 
WE, Bete y, WAG, ccc ccui.cicossrccescsgeesccsepessccesece 
C. W. Thompson, Esq e 
J.L. Toole, Esq......... 
Edmund Yates, Esq... 
Per J. W. Davison, Es 
Carl Rosa, Ea. ....00......cocsecrecovecercceees 
SE ET BING, vcnasevecsscccoccacontecsnsene 
Per F. W. Hawkins, Esq. 
Alfred Cellier, FG. ...0.cccc..0c.sscececeesee 
M. A. Chivers, Esq. ... 
Fredk. Clifford, Esq. 
E. G. Cuthbert, Esq 
P. T. Duffey, Esq. .. 
Ms ccathauneeitidiaihys ne 
Murray Marks, Esq. ..............:.sseeeseroes 
i Re er 
Ey GRIER SR “Zt SC eral 
George Rignold, Esq. ...........::s:sceceeees 
Ros . "Se free 
Per John Murphy, Esq. 
a a a do dicc he sencneceseapeverveotencseie 
Saml. Hayes, Esq. ...........-.00-00008 anemic 
Per Arthur Swanborough, Esq. 
wa - <a 
Mrs. Swanborough.................scssssessseee 
Miss Ada Swanborough ...........seeecese0e 


* Per Stephen Fiske, Esq. 
BP. TD. BAPRWM, FOG. cacsvesscccscecscvccscctccscosese £20 
Lawrence Barrett, Esq. ..........00...ccsserseseee $25 
Charles F. Coghlan, Esq..............-:sesseseeeeee $25 
POT COW, TING y bes ccscescececsecceseesessssecese 
anny Davenport ..... see 
Robert Heller, Esq. . 
W. C, Sadlier, Esq. .. . 
Honorary Treasurer— 
Witttam Excsoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
Honorary Secretary— . 
F. A. MarsHart, 40, Lowndes-street, 8.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 
Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 
member of the Committee. 


Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sone, 
74 &75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
W.C., and Published at the Office of “Tus 
Tnzatrz,” 81, Great Queen-street, London 
Tuxzspar, October 2, 1877, 
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